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REASONS, 


tkc.  & c. 


Gentlemen, 

In  coming  forward  to  state  the  reasons  which 
have  compelled  me  to  quit  the  Obstetric  Chair  in 
Guy’s  Hospital,  I feel  that  I am  performing  a 
public  duty,  from  which,  however  painful,  I ought 
not  to  shrink. 

From  my  first  entrance  into  the  Hospital-school, 
many  considerations  have  occurred  which  have 
occasioned  me  to  hold  my  connexion  there  rather 
loosely  ; but  the  immediate  cause  of  my  sudden  re- 
tirement has  been  an  extraordinary  act,  sanctioned 
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to  the  extent  hereafter  explained,  by  a well-known 
individual,  I mean  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Treasurer, 
whom  I have  to  charge  with  being  a party  to  an 
unwarranted  use  of  my  name,  under  circumstances 
of  deliberate  assumption  and  broken  engagement, 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  overlook. 

At  the  close  of  last  May,  three  or  four  copies 
of  my  advertisements  announcing  my  Obstetric 
Lectures  in  the  manner  usual  with  me  for  years 
past,  were  delivered  at  the  Hospital  to  the  per- 
son, who  ordinarily  attended  to  these  matters  ; 
and  he  was  directed  to  post  them  up  as  on  former 
occasions,  I being  at  the  time  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
for  the  continent.  By  a very  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure, however,  this  form  of  advertisement  was 
unceremoniously  withdrawn,  and  another  form, 
wearing  on  the  face  of  it  the  appearance  of  being 
genuine,  but  introducing  another  name  in  con- 
junction with  mine,  was,  without  my  authority, 
substituted  in  its  place.  This  totally  unwarranted 
substitution  of  a spurious  advertisement,  an  act 
in  itself  intolerable,  carried  along  with  it  a breach 
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of  engagement  which  I could  scarcely  have  deemed 
possible,  if  the  proofs  which  I now  bring  had  not 
been  before  me. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  last  I had  a loose  prepara- 
tory conversation  with  Mr.  Harrison,  the  individual 
whom  it  becomes  my  unpleasant  duty  to  rebuke, 
respecting  the  admission  of  a gentleman  (whom  he 

t 

seemed  desirous  to  patronise)  to  assist  me  in  the 
labour  of  the  lectures ; and  as  we  parted  after- 
wards at  the  door  of  my  study,  he  asked  me,  not 
without  a little  surprise  on  my  part,  whether  the 
name  of  the  individual  referred  to  should  be  im- 
mediately inserted  in  the  forthcoming  advertise- 
ment. As  the  matter  was  of  grave  importance, 
amounting  indeed  to  the  recognition  of  a partner  in 
the  chair,  and  as  the  gentleman  proposed  was  not 
present  at  the  conference,  and  had  entered  into 
no  engagements  whatever  respecting  the  terms  of 
his  admission,  my  answer  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
— “No,  not  yet;  on  my  return  from  the  conti- 
nent I will  come  to  an  arrangement.”  This  answer 
met  with  a complete  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
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Harrison,  not  a syllable  having  been  breathed  in 
the  way  of  objection ; and  we  parted  with  customary 
salutations,  each  to  his  particular  path  for  the  day. 
— After  reading  this  statement,  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined with  what  mingled  feelings  of  disgust  and 
astonishment  1 first  learnt,  while  relaxing  a little 
for  the  sake  of  health  in  the  gardens  of  Paris, 
that  during  my  absence,  and  contrary  to  my  injunc- 
tion, nay,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  engagement 
contracted  in  the  way  here  stated,  my  name,  like 
that  of  a hired  servant,  had  been  used  without  the 
least  ceremony;  a bastard  advertisement  having 
been  presented  to  the  pupils  with  all  the  air  of  the 
genuine  document. 

i 

Although  the  thing  was  done  within  the  walls  of 
the  Hospital,  I at  first  thought  that  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  Harrison,  for  some  unknown  reason,  might  not 
be  aware  of  it ; but,  by  an  accident  which  I may 
now  regard  as  fortunate,  I obtained  a written  docu- 
ment from  the  steward  of  the  Hospital,  evidently 
showing  that  the  treasurer  was  consulted  respecting 
the  advertisement.  However,  notwithstanding  this, 
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that  there  might  he  no  ground  whatever  for  pleading 
ignorance,  I immediately  addressed  a letter  to  that 
individual  himself,  informing  him  of  the  abuse  of  my 
name,  and  reminded  him  of  the  engagement  into 
which  he  had  entered  only  a few  days  before.  The 
note  altogether  was  so  worded  as  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  retracting  with  honour ; but  the 
answer  was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory,  turning 
upon  other  matters,  and  leaving  the  point  at  issue 
entirely  untouched. 

The  breach  of  engagement  involved  in  this  trans- 
action was  discreditable  enough,  and,  of  course,  for 
ever  destroyed  all  confidence  between  Mr.  Harrison 
and  myself ; but  scandalous  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
there  was  another  colour  in  the  affair,  which, 
in  my  eyes,  was  infinitely  more  offensive  ; I mean 
(what  shall  I say  ?— I respect  grey  hairs,  but  this  con- 
duct must  be  firmly  rebuked,  — I do  say  it  then)  its 
audacious  impertinence.  That  a Mr.  A.,  or  a Mr.  B., 
or  a Mr.  C.,  or  a Mr.  Anybody,  who,  with  or  without 
aboard,  might  regulate  the  police  of  a hospital,  would 
have  not  only  a legal,  but  a reasonable  right,  to  refuse 
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me,  as  their  tenant,  further  use  of  their  theatre,  I 
admit ; but  that  any  gentleman  singly,  or  a board, 
or  the  whole  hospital  together,  even  if  I had  given 
no  prohibition  and  received  no  promise,  had  a right 
to  trifle  with  my  name — the  name  of  a man  standing 
independently  and  claiming  to  be  their  equal  every 
way  in  the  levels  of  society,  I utterly  deny.  This 
course  of  lectures  was  in  its  origin  private,  and 
established  extra  moenia,  before  the  medical  school  at 
the  Hospital  was  in  being.  It  was  purchased  by  my 
labour  ; illustrated  by  my  private  museum  ; supplied 
with  practice  from  my  private  institution  (till  the 
last  year  or  two  wholly),  and  though  usually  adver- 
tised with  the  other  hospital  lectures,  yet  as  far  as 
right  was  concerned,  it  was  advertisable  when  and 
where  I thought  fit.  Any  deference  shown  by  me 
to  the  hospital,  was  mere  matter  not  of  right,  but 
of  courtesy,  and  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  school. 
Indeed,  had  any  marked  and  deliberate  attempt  been 
made  at  any  time,  by  any  servant  of  the  hospital, 
to  exercise  authority  over  me  without  previously 
taking  my  sentiments  respecting  it,  I should  have 
transferred  my  lectures  elsewhere,  and  have  treated 
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such  attempt  with  the  same  rebuke  and  repression 
as  I now  do  the  present  piece  of  impertinence,  and 
its  author.  If  this  connexion  was  considered  in- 
convenient, its  nature  ought  to  have  been  changed 
by  amicable  conference,  and  not  by  gradual  or 
violent  usurpations. 

But  to  proceed  : On  my  return  to  England,  the 
conduct  of  the  individual  whom  I have  to  reprove, 
must,  I conceive,  to  those  who  consider  what,  in 
European  society,  is  due  from  gentleman  to  gentle- 
man, appear  too  much  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
his  proceedings.  Personal  interviews  had  of  course 
ceased  ; but  on  seeing  a very  respectable  agent  who 
called  to  settle  some  matters  of  business  between  us, 
such  was  the  gentlemanly  sensibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual whom  it  is  my  duty  to  censure  and  rebuke, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  taken  by  surprise  when 
it  was  signified,  that  I would  not  resume  the  chair. 
Redolent  and  reeking,  as  it  was,  with  the  indignity 
that  stained  it,  he  said  the  chair  was  still  open,  and 
really  seemed  to  expect  that,  with  the  parasitical 
complaisance  of  the  Greek  in  the  Satire,  “ laudare 
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paratus,”  come  what  might,  I could,  without  sense  of 
dishonour,  sit  there  as  before.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  head  must  be  inebriated  and  dizzy  with 
the  delicious  fumes  of  self- adulation,  when,  after 
all  that  had  preceded,  a gentleman  could  per- 
suade himself  that  any  other  gentleman,  to 
whom  he  stood  in  such  relations  as  he  stood  to 
me,  could  condescend  to  act  with  him  any  longer. 
That  individual,  I tell  him  distinctly,  am  not  I — 
and  from  my  general  character  he  ought  to  have 
known  it.  Man  was  made  to  be  a biped,  and  not  a 
reptile. 

But  here,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  conduct  be  pos- 
sible ? Had  this  man  no  permission  whatever  from 
you  to  use  your  name  ? None  whatever.  It  was  for- 
bidden— he  had  acquiesced — he  was  informed  of  what 
had  been  done — he  was  told  that  1 held  him  to  his 
engagement: — overme  or  my  name, for  anysuch  pur- 
pose, he  had  no  more  authority  than  the  reader  who 
honours  me  with  the  pei’usal  of  this  statement : yet 
the  advertisement  was  not  only  put  up,  but  kept  up ; 
and  on  this  spurious  advertisement  the  pupils  were 


suffered  to  act  and  enter.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I have  had  cause  to  complain ; but  when  there 
is  gradual  usurpation,  till  the  procedure  reaches 
a certain  point  forbearance  may  be,  now  and  then,  a 
duty,  but,  “ drop  by  drop,  and  the  cup  runs  over  at 
last:”  that  moment  is  at  length  arrived,  and  I now 
tell  this  individual  publicly,  that  I repel  this  his  last 
unworthy  act  with  a disdain  proportioned  to  the 
attempted  indignity. 

N 

But  here  again,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the 
Obstetric  Chair  in  the  school  have  not,  after  all, 
been  so  effectually  benefited  under  the  general 
management,  as  to  give  a prominent  individual  a kind 
of  claim  to  be  petted  and  indulged  a little.  To  this 
I reply  distinctly,  No.  What  may  be  the  case  with 
the  other  classes  I do  not  pretend  to  decide ; but, 
whatever  its  reputation  during  the  last  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years,  the  chair  in  which  I have  had  the 
honour  to  sit,  owes  it,  not  to  this  management  so 
much  as  may  have  been  represented  ; a management 
under  which  the  two  Hospitals  have  burst  asunder ; 
a management  under  which  two  rival  schools  have 
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been  established  within  sight  of  our  walls.  Is  this  a 
management  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Obstetric  teacher  ? And  where  did  the  ground 
first  shake  under  us  ? Where  did  the  earth  first 
open  ?'  Was  it  beneath  the  Obstetric  Chair  ? — The 
pupil  register  will  show.  In  my  department,  if  the 
truth  must  be  spoken,  the  real  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
this  much  vaunted  management,  instead  of  being  a 
help,  has  been  more  or  less  a hindrance ; and, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  as  far  as  I am  able  to 
judge,  there  have  been  indications  of  a sort  of  arbi- 
trary spirit,  the  tendency  of  which  must  necessarily 
be,  to  repel  talent  and  excite  opposition  ; and,  right 
or  wrong,  to  create  an  odious  suspicion,  that  just 
claims  are  not  always  duly  considered,  and  that, 
within  certain  limits,  and  those  pretty  extensive,  one 
individual  is  all-powerful  to  proceed  as  he  pleases  : 
Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  rationc  voluntas.  All 
this  I state,  not  with  a view  of  complaining- 
complaint  is  not  my  purpose  ; my  purpose  is — de- 
velopment, reprehension,  and  firm  and  sharp  rebuke. 


And  here,  to  turn  for  a moment  to  lighter 
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subjects,  1 cannot  forbear  observing  with  a smile, 
that,  in  rivalry  to  my  own  institution,  my  good  and 
cordial  supporter  established  another,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hospital,  not  without  sundry  hints, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  put  my  own  under  his  con- 
trol. For  some  time  I heard  little  of  the  matter 
but  one  day,  being,  I suppose,  like  my  friend,  the 
calendar,  in  “merry  pin,”  he  did  me  the  favour  to 
send  for  my  assent  one  of  the  letters  with  my  own 
name  on  the  face  of  it,  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  an 
institution,  which,  I could  not  but  know,  from  the 
general  cast  of  his  procedures,  was  intended  to  com- 
pete with  mine : thus  really  making  me  in  a man- 
ner my  own  rival,  and  dividing  me,  after  Hotspur’s 
fancy,  so  that  my  two  parts  might  “go  to  buffets.” 
Though  not  altogether  incapable  of  making  my 
diagnosis  here,  as  the  cup  was  not  yet  full,  I gave 
him  a gentle,  though  surely  not  uncalled-for,  re- 
proof ; and  told  him  mildly,  not  again  to  put  my  name 
upon  papers  without  previously  consulting  me ; at 
the  same  time,  as  the  interests  of  the  Hospital 
might  be  reasonably  pleaded,  I acquiesced  in  the 
arrangement.  His  right  to  establish  an  institution 
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I do  not  question  ; nay,  1 allow  that  his  diligence 
might  be  commendable,  though  it  reminded  me  not 
a little  of  the  mine  and  the  sap ; and  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  calculated,  by  promoting  division,  to 
injure  a class,  which,  without  his  meddlesome  inter- 
ference, was  flourishing  in  full  vigour,  as  its  num- 
bers will  show.  Divide  et  impera — the  clever  little 
measure,  which  thus  readily  brought  my  name  to  a 
rival  institution,  will  be  estimated  as  it  deserves, 
and  really  carries  about  it  something  of  the  grand 
air  of  politics.  In  sober  seriousness,  however,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  I should  pet  this  conduct, 
or  that,  with  foolish  and  fond  admiration,  1 should 
become  blinded  and  captivated  with  such  “little 
winning  ways.” 

But  still  it  may  be  demanded,  whether,  to  counter- 
balance these  annoyances,  the  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  general  management  of  the  Hospital 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  may  not  have 
materially  contributed  to  strengthen  my  class  ; and  I 
shall  be  referred,  perhaps,  to  Clinical  Lectures,  and 
other  smaller  matters.  To  this  I reply,  that  till 
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the  system  began,  which  has  necessarily  ended  in 
my  retiring,  none  of  these  accommodations  in  the 
Obstetric  department  were  effectually  afforded; 
that  I had  vbeen  labouring  hard  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
livelong  years,  before  these  things  were  introduced  ; 
that  since  the  adoption  of  these  professed  improve- 
ments I have  not  found  the  numbers  of  the  class 
increased ; and  generally,  that  the  apparent  assist- 
ance given  has  been  so  managed,  that  I have  been 
made  to  feel  it  rather  as  a disguised  hostility,  than  a 
help  ; a sort  of  inimicitice  qua  intellig event ur,  non 
dicerentur,  for  we  also  may  want  our  Tacitus.  Indeed 
I found  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  alive  the  zeal 
so  desirable  in  a lecturer,  when  I began,  from  what- 
ever causes,  to  perceive  that,  under  the  Hospital 
management,  a spirit  of  annoyance  was  arising, 
and  that,  after  having  fought  the  battle,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, without  the  walls  of  the  Hospital,  the 
more  brilliant  the  class,  the  more  liable  I was  to  be 
assailed  with  those  vexatious  inconveniences,  which 
must  result  from  a want  of  cordial  support  from 
within.  Of  the  management  in  my  department, 
“ the  voice  was  Jacob’s,  but  the  hand  was  Esau’s 
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its  aspect,  like  that  of  the  mask  in  the  fable,  pro- 
mised something,  but  somehow  or  other  there 
seemed  to  be  a hollowness ; a sort  of  countenance, 

which  indicated  a want  of  the  true,  warm,  animat- 
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ing  principle. 


But,  it  may  be  again  suggested,  were  you  not 
incompetent,  and  has  not  this  sense  of  your  incom- 
petency led  to  this  particular  conduct,  however  inde- 
fensible ? To  this  I reply,  that  my  lectures  are  before 
the  medical  public,  who  will  judge  for  themselves  : 
that  it  is  no  more  than  true  to  state,  that  the  rival 
chairs  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  filled  by  able 
men,  have  repeatedly  changed  possessors,  and  that 
the  annual  number  of  entries  to  my  class  has,  for 
years  past,  fluctuated,  in  round  numbers,  between 
one  hundred  and  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty.* 


* First  Session  . . 1819-1820  157 

Second  ..  1820-1821  129 

Third  ..  1821-1822  110 

Fourth  ..  1822-1823  154 

Fifth  ..  1823-1824  124 

Sixth  ..  1824-1825  138 

Seventh  ..  1825-1826  141 

Eighth  ..  1826-1827  : 105  Panic. 
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Two  remarkable  depressions  there  have  been,  and  I 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  them.  About  the  time 
of  the  commercial  panic  the  class  sank  to  one  hun- 
dred and  five;  and  afterwards,  when  another  name 
appeared  in  connexion  with  the  Obstetric  depart- 
ment, from  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  the  class 
immediately  fell  to  seventy  ; and  the  lectures,  not- 
withstanding the  innovation,  being  left  undisturbed 
in  my  hands,  the  numbers  in  the  next  session  rose 
to  their  full  average,  namely,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one.  It  would  be  unfair  to  draw,  from  this 
circumstance,  any  conclusion  unfavourable  to  any 
individual,  but,  in  justice  to  myself,  I state  these 
facts,  which  clearly  prove  that,  in  the  main,  I was 
deemed  no  incompetent  teacher. 


Ninth  ..  1827-1828  156 

Tenth  ..  1828-1829  155 

Eleventh  . . 1829-1830  128 

Twelfth  ..  1830-1831  138 

Thirteenth..  1831-1832  70 

Fourteenth..  1832  1833  141 

1 Fifteenth  ..  1833-1834  120 


t Summer  Course  not  included. 
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But  still  it  may  be  said,  “ your  health  was  begin- 
ning to  fail,”  and  1 do  not  deny  that  I am  a little 
shaken  in  the  service ; that  I find  my  years  begin 
to  tell  upon  me,  and  that,  like  the  gay  poet  of  old, 
I am  not  infrequently  reminded  of  the  rapid  changes 
in  my  hair.  Other  little  matters  may  also  be  urged, 
to  all  which  the  high  number  of  the  class  is  a suf- 
ficient reply,  for,  after  all,  Cocker  must  decide  : and 
surely  all  will  admit  that,  after  filling  the  chair,  not 
without  some  reputation,  for  so  long  a period,  and 
becoming  the  Senior  Lecturer  at  the  Hospital ; after 
faithfully  adhering,  from  first  to  last,  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  school,  and  giving  it,  not  by  noise,  but  action, 
that  degree  of  support  which  my  register  proves  to 
be  no  empty  boast ; after  passing  my  best  and  most 
vigorous  days  as  an  independent,  but  I trust  not 
unzealous,  lecturer  within  its  walls,  I ought  not 
to  have  been  subjected  to  unworthy  treatment. 
At  any  rate,  to  refuse  me  the  use  of  the  theatre, 
was  the  utmost  extent  of  the  lawful  power  of  the 
managers.  Nothing  could  justify  the  audacious 
liberty  of  using  my  name,  an  act  expressly  for- 
bidden ; and,  after  warning  to  the  contrary,  the 
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persevering  so  to  do,  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  if  I had  actually  been  one  of  the  hired  ser- 
vants of  the  Hospital.  That  assistance  might 
be  desirable  if  my  wing  drooped  a little  I admit, 
and  though  I had  not  introduced  the  gentleman 
whom  the  Treasurer  thought  right  to  patronise,  and 
though  the  course  was  private  property,  yet,  by  my 
actions,  I had  always  shown  a disposition  to  ac- 
quiesce in  what  was  reasonable.  That  the  school, 
too,  ought  not  to  suffer  interruptions  from  my  occa- 
sional ill  health,  this  I further  allow ; but  conced- 
ing all  this  or  more,  I still  maintain,  that,  consider- 
ing the  general  animus  towards  me,  the  attempted 
indignity  was  utterly  insufferable ; and  surely,  in 
the  minds  of  impartial  men,  it  can  tell  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  individual  who  had  the  wrong  feeling 
to  attempt  it ; not  to  mention  that  it  looks  ill  also 
for  his  treatment  of  others,  who  have  thought  that 
they  had  a right  to  complain. 

But  it  may  now  be  inquired,  what  could  be  the 
motive  for  this  conduct  ? “ Cui  bono  ? ” who  is 

the  gainer?  To  this  it  may  be  difficult  to  reply;. 


I 
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but  I cannot  forbear  adding  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  transaction  is  this;  that, in  effect, the  Treasurer 
has  the  patronage  of  appointing  my  successor,  and 
that,  whatever  claim  I may  still  have  in  the  eyes  of 
just  and  honourable  men,  taking  into  account  that 
my  museum  is  removed,  I leave  the  chair,  with  an 
annual  class  of  one  hundred  and  foi'ty  pupils,  with- 
out obtaining  one  single  drachma  of  compensation. 
This  individual  who,  apparently  without  difficulty, 
could  be  a party  to  proceedings  which  in  their  issue 
have  inflicted  this  injury  upon  me,  found,  it  seems, 
on  proper  application  being  made,  that  he  could  not 
be  a party  to  the  reparation.  This,  however,  is  quite 
an  inferior  matter. 

And  now,  in  the  close,  I appeal  to  my  friends, 
whether  I have  not  had  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
course  I have  taken  ? Whether  pro  tanto  I should  not 
have  degraded,  not  only  myself,  but  the  body  of 
Physicians  and  the  University  to  which  I have  the 
honour  to  belong,  if  I had  not  made  a stand,  and 
repelled  these  indignities  ? Something  must  be 
allowed  for  the  spirit  of  the  times.  T f this  were  an  age 


in  which  the  medical  men  were  holding  themselves 
above  their  proper  station  in  society  ; if  this  were 
a country  in  which  the  pride  of  the  purse  were  un- 
known ; if  the  golden  calf  had  now  no  adorers, 
and  those  'who  bow  with  reverence  before  the  clay- 
foot  image  with  front  of  brass  had  all  perished  on 
the  plains  of  Dura,  there  would  be  less  necessity 
to  resist : but  if,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  a some- 
what different  spirit  have  the  ascendancy,  I do  think 
that  the  medical  graduates  have  a right  to  expect, 
that  those  who  belong  to  their  body,  will  not,  with 
oriental  servility,  lay  themselves  down  in  the  dust, 
and  humbly  stretch  out  their  necks  to  be  trodden 
upon  by  the  servants  of  a hospital,  or  wealthy 
wholesale  dealers  in — whatever  may  be  the  com- 
modity. For,  after  all,  here,  I suspect,  is  the  real  root 
of  the  evil.  Unlike  our  English  Universities, 
those  great  sources  of  general  knowledge,  these 
Hospital  Schools  are  governed  by  men  who  were 
not  originally  intended  for  this  important  office, 
and  who,  of  consequence,  from  defects  in  their 
early  education,  are  seldom  adequately  prepared  for 
discharging  so  responsible  a trust. 
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In  taking  leave  of  this  great  establishment,  1 
cannot  forbear  adding,  that  it  is  not  without  much 
regret  that  I part  from  my  pupils,  and  cease  to  be 
the  colleague  of  many  excellent  friends  whom  I 
highy  esteem  j and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Venetian 
when  banished  from  his  native  city,  I do  not  forget 
that  the  Hospital  has  been  to  me  a sort  of  Alma 
Mater — and  on  taking  my  departure  I would  yet 
say  to  it,  Esto  perpetua  ! May  it  long  continue  to 
flourish  ! 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

James  Blundell. 

Great  Gfiorge-street,  [Festminsfei-, 

September  ‘20,  1834. 
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Additional  Note  to  page  1 T. 

The  depression  this  session  (1831-2)  is  in  good  measure  ex- 
plained by  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  which 
came  into  operation  about  that  time.  The  subjoined  extract 
i3  taken  from  a paper  headed  “ Apothecaries’  Company.  Regula- 
tions to  he  observed  by  Students  whose  attendance  on  Lectures 
shall  commence  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January,  1831.”  “ Midwifery 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  Twd  courses  to  he 
attended  during  the  second  year.” 


